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Memorial of Samvet Livezry, deceased, by 
Gwynedd monthly meeting. 


A concern was opened in this meeting to 
preserve some account of the life and religious 
services of our beloved friend Samue! Livezey 
leceased, which being deliberately considered 
was united with, believing it may be useful to 
survivors. d 

He was the son of Thomas and Martha Live- 
zey, of Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania, and 
was born on the 16th of the Ist month. 1760 
His parents were members of this religious 
Society, and educated him in accordance w 
the testimonies and principles of our profession, 
which he frequently adverted to in after |i 
as a great bleasing, and an important spiritua 
advantage He was slender in person, and in 


his youth of delicate constitution: and consid- 


ering himself unfit for bodily labor, he engag- 
ed in mercantile business—keeping for 
as was then common, a general assortment of 


th 


g sale, 


such goods as were in demand 
bourhood ; which business he cont n that 
manner for but becoming from 
time to time acquainted with the misery and 
suffering of the f ies of 
were in the habit of drinking spirituous liquors, 


n ! 


is 


ne 
nue 
some years, 
Am! some persons who 
the dealing became burdensome to him, and 
he discontinued it; and he endeavored to 
stand in the spirit of close watchfulness, and 
to do only those things that were easy to his 
mind, and as he believed, approved in the Di- 
vine sight, he conceived it necessary his 
peace to abandon the sale of goods pro luced 


as 


to 


by the labor of slaves, and of such other arti- 
cles as seemed rather to gratify the vain mind, 
than for real use. And although after this 
time he began to turn his attention to agricul- 
tural pursuits, yet for many years he contin- 
ued his business of store-keeping in this re- 
stricted manner, in which we believe he found 
his spiritual strength increased, and his ex- 
ample hada salutary and strengthening influ- 
ence upon many minds. 

He was diligent in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, and preferred his store being 
closed during the time of mid-week meetings, 
rather than that those in his employ, whether 
members or not, should be prevented from at- 
tending with him. 

About the year 1810, he was recommended 
as a minister of the gospel, and exercised his 
gift to the comfort and help of many minds; 
but preparatory to this work, he passed through 
some close provings and had to go down into deep 
baptisms. Among his memorandums was found 
the following, bearing date 10th month, 1311; 
‘After being on the watch all night (except a 


small interval of sleep,) sometimes in prayer 
in one posture, and sometimes jn another, | at 
length, towards morning, was favored to find 
an anchor to my tossed mind-for because of my 
proud heart, my Lord had taken away my gift 
and also his blessed presence. Oh! may this} 
be a warning to all that may read it, and to 
my poor soul, to keep forever humble, for I 
would give all | have for it again. Dearest 
Lord, for the future preserve me in thy fear 
and do not let me forget it.” 

We believe that soon after this dispensation 
our dear friend realized the fulfilment of an 
uncient prophecy, “I hid my face from thee 
fora moment, but with everlasting kindness 
will [have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy 
Redeemer. : 

From the year 
much in the exercise of his gift; cl 


1813 to 1838, he travelled 
iefly with- 
in the limits of Philadelphia yearly meeting. 





\ considerable portion of his labors at home, 


vas in visiting Friends, and sometimes others 


n their families, and particularly the poor, the 

*k, the afflicted, and those who were over- 
ioked and neglected by the world, to many of 
whom he afforded spiritual an {temporary assis- 
tance. 

We ‘believe that he was often favoured 
n an eminent degree with the disposition 
to still the waywardness of imagination to 


attain to stillness, quiet and reverential wait- 
ing for the manifestation of the Divine will, 
ind when it was clearly perceived, he was 
strengthened to obey, nothing doubting. Some 
times in early life, like Gideon, he was allow- 
ed to turn the fleece; but as he advanced in 
religious experience, he came, as he betieved, 

Master, and having 
full faith therein, walked confidently as direct- 
ed; and as Philip was sent southwardly to- 
ward Gaza, and then directed to join a pass- 
ing chariot in which was one who stood in need 
of his counsel, so was our friend frequently 
sent, as we believe, to those with whom he 
had little and sometimes no acquaintence, to 
administer advice, reproof or assistance, often 
to their comfort, and to their spiritual or tem- 
poral help. 

For several years preceding thet in which 
he died, he in each obtained a minute from 
this meeting to visit the sick and afflicted in 
divers places, but principally in or near the city 
of Philadelphia, and generally with tha liberty 
to appoint religious meetings. His feelings of 
sympathy and kindness for the afflicted and 
he suffering, seem to have increased with his in- 
creasing years; and in laying his concern to 
visit these before his friends at home, it be- 
came manifest that one of thé strongest desires 
of his mind was (to use his own expression) to 
better the condition of the dear people. 

In his intercourse among men he was _ kind 
and affectionate; pleasant in his manners, and 
careful in his conduct and dealing, that no 
cause of offence or dissatisfaction should be 
given, and disposed to suffer wrong rather than 
contend with others. And he advanced 
in life, his sentiments and example were parti- 
cularly characterized by the evidences of his 
unwavering faith and confidence in the super- 


to know the voice of his 


as 





intending care and merciful regard of an All- 
wise Providence towards his creature man, 
and relying thereon for support, his innocency 
and integrity of heart, as well as cheerfulness 
of disposition, were equally apparent. 

In the discharge of his social duties, the 
kindness of his feelings and the warmth of his 
affection were remarkable; and on many oc- 
casions evincing his deep and anxious solicitude 
for the present and future welfare of those 
whom he usually denominated “the dear 
youth,”” in an especial manner. 

He attended part of the yearly meeting of 
1840, but returned home before its close, on 
iccount of great weakness and indisposition: 
he however recovered partially, and was en- 
times to attend Plymouth meet- 
which he resided; but after some 


ibled several 


ng, near 
weeks, his health again gradually declined and 
he sank into great debility, which appeared to 


increase,sometimes with much bodily suffering, 


| his death \s he knew in whom he be- 
eved, so he was mercifully supported. On 
second-day evening preceding his leath, he 


intimated a desire to express some things, ifhe 


could be understood ; and in great debility, as 
well as difficulty of speaking, he made the fol- 
lowing remarks, with considerable pauses be- 
tween them, which were at the time 


ted to paper by a [riend in attendance. 


commit- 


«“ What is not of faith is sin: 
this in a clear point of view. Faith is the evi- 
dence of things not seen; it is the gift of God; 


De apostle sets 


and itis only by faith in God, and the opera- 
tion of the spirit of Christ in our minds, that 
we can ever know it savingly for ourselves. 
One of the things in which the dear people 
often miss it,is in the wrong indulgence of their 
rational faculties, designed for good, and they 
are so when they are kept in their proper 
places, which is just where the great Univer- 
sal Parent placed them in man in the beginning. 
‘ Of every tree of the garden thow mayest free- 
ly eat, except of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil; thou shall not eat of it; for in the 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ 
If we presume to judge for ourselves we shall 
be continually in danger of falling into error: 
act consistently with His blessed will 
concerning us, and attend to the spirit of Christ 
manifested in our hearts, it will lead us into 
the right of our rational 
[his is my faith and belief, and I do not know 
that I have ever seen it clearer than it has been 
manifested to me now.” 


if we 


exercise faculties. 


In reply to ia question with respect to the 
state of his feelings, he said, ** My faith is in 
the light of Christ; that was the doctrine of 
George Fox and others of our early Friends, 
and their experience ; and it will, I believe, be 
found a principle of Truth to the end of time, 
the foundation of all true religion, the revela- 
tion of the Father’s will; and this, I believe, 
is the only thing that can support the min Re 

On the following fourth-day, (the day before 
his decease,) being asked whether he felt any 
thing in his way, he answered, No. And 
again to another query, whether he felt any 
thing to trouble his mind, he replied with a 
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ener eee nee 


shake of his head in the negative; end aftera! Let us bring this principle home to our pre- the physical peculiarities of Africa furnishes 


! Bs ' ' . 
short pause added, * peace of mind.”’ sent state; and if we have learned this first the following statistical information. 


About noon on that day, appearing to observe lesson, and are now in a docile state o' mind, 

that several of his children were arouud him, the language of the heart will be, what is our 
ee 

with much difficulty he was understood to re-'duty to do now? Let this principle sink deep 


From a late return of the imports and ex- 
ports of Great Britain from and to the coast of 
, ; Africa, we compile the following tables of im- 

mark, “It is a matter of the greatest import into the wind, that we are notto leel anxious 


I 1 ports in 1846—the last year reported, viz — 
ance thatin all d 


Cocoa, 2459 Ibs; Coffee, 24,354 do; Ivory, 
1438 cwt; Ginger, 6629 lbs; Hides, 874 cwts; 


our movements and concerns or troubled about the futuretnor aboutthe con 
in this life, we endeavour to keep our hearts se quence of what we do. 


Sut as fast as we 


right in the sight of our Heavenly Father.” see the truth, acknowledge it, and apply it to 


H ’ Jeclined in hi trenath unt ’ , but tt severy thing Palin Oil, 360,452 Ibs, or 18,000 tons; Pepper 
e gradu y at inet itl 1S Sife 7.i une ¢ le. lis Is ali= AN His , bieea . oe 
gracdany . ; 5 AT ous : : ae 98.166 lbs: Rice, 1802 cwls Beeswax, 5226 
fifth-day evening the 3d of the 9th month, 1840, Without entering into all the particular forms ait Tobacco, 1724 Ibs; Teakwood. 7686 
p , | cf 4 \ } ‘ Wat, v , ~ a | Ve 
etween five and SIX O CIOC when he peace- of duty that may levolve upon us, we may ; 
b . , ' : eg , I , 2 “ey * ‘ ie : a“ 1108 3 Mahogany, 270 tons; Guim, 20 Ibs; Un- 
fully resigned his spirit unto Him who gave-it, remark, that if we are in a right state to do el "*019 ta weeber 
. : ; jressed SKINS, ¢ « t imobder. 
in the oe year of his age ; and was in ur duty, we shall not be long in discovering it . ad _ 
> : : > \ : . j Ihe exports in 1845 were as follows :—<« 
terred in Friends’ burial ground at Plymouth what it is. But should any one be at loss, and f 7 f » 902 to 
. \ ’ : : : ' } tons of bar iron, 271 tons of cownries ; 203 tons 
on Seiden morning, the 6th of the same month, hesitate what to do, let him first look within, | 4059 | lca f cottons: 
¢ : . “- ol copper rods ; ¢ OU bales ant ases 0 MtOns 5 
having been a minister more than thirty and observe the affections his heart, and the — ri : ’ 25.959 br 
, ; anq OY1 puncheons of earthenware, 20,999 barrels 
years. thoughts of his mind—and let his reason and See 
‘ 5 ; al sail estas yf gunpowder ; 2478 cases of guns, containing 
= nis conscience lecide whal 1s poi, ana i : 20% 
, ' sa ; ; t 19.560 muskets; 195 tons of hardware; 8,392 
We would call attention to the following is wrong r himto indulge. Let him begin he 51M. of ci 60 bales of 
tons OI Sail; Oo . Of stone dDotlies, UO pit 2) 
} i ne Cia ve j s. an the rig! ; 
abstract from the work ofa pious author, pre- Sy shunning all Giscovered evils, a! ee") «+ 1.574 bhds. of tobacco ; 3.733 hhds of rum; 
> i by «¢ smale (* j ' } , Way Will s n become pla We live ina 7 c , 
sentec y a female orrespondent, which id of as ’ ‘ :' nd ~1| bales of woolens; amounting in vaiue to 
world of pr ition, where trials abound, and fas 
is worthy the consideration of the sincere in . . c to prov the strength of ir £332,144. 
’ temptations come to prove e strength one ’ . wa 2 
’ he ) ii 2 >» exporis it 
quirer after truth. character, and the sincerity of our faith—to I'he custom house value of the Xf i 
ry : ‘ | 4 ° , Cee . 1846 was £421,620; in 1847. £518,420—thus 
Ihe Christian Church is broken up and di- show us our vn weakness—to bring out our 
I t } showing a steady and rapid gain. 
vided into sects almost without number. And ey; propensities and passions, and show us S 7 - : 
| shoe th ‘ During the same period 15Y vessels, com- 
not only upon the minor and less important what spirit we are of—to show us that though 


prising a tonn-ge of 37.219 tons, cleared for 
Africa, and 185 vessels, constituting a tonnage 
’ 


subjects, but also upon the most fundamental we may s times fall, yet there 1s One to 


doctrines of our faith, opipit ns an j sentiments whom we may look yr strength to rise again. = . 
of 42,290 tons, entered inward to Engiand from 
the most Opposite, are eagerly imbibed and These trials or temptations be‘ore us we need 
warmly advocated frica. Last year and the present have no 
é i ocated, ' J 


j f > \ nt } mble 
not dread, if we only Keep this humodi ; 5 ; 

I \ 7 . doubt added largely to the number of vessels 
When men of great talents and Jearning, d , , 


_* s0CTit 


who have leisure and opportunity to exaimine 


, his 


j t } lone : 
mind, and do whatis to be dune now 
tonnage and men, employed, but of these we 


have no positive information. 


and taking no anxiousthought about the future, 


the subject, adopt sentiments so dire clly oOp- leave the good pr vidence ofthe Lord to pro ‘ 
posite; and when we see that each one is vide for that. If at any time we feel in doubt, After enumerating the abundant resources 
equally confident that hé is right, andthe other we should look up saying * Lord what will of the country he further says : 
wrong—the humble inquiring mind often feels thou have me to do »*? And we shall hear a 
distracted, and is led to ask, “How am I to ee) 
know thetruth? Towhom shall l go? Who way, walk thou in i. 


will show me any good, or will guide me, But saps et there may be those to whom 


I believe, therefore, that itis no less the duty 


his is the than the advantage of our goverument, to give 


still small voice within sayin 


” 


the infant Republic of Liberia—which has 


grown up under the fostering care of ourcitizen 
in the right way of life? this way appe ) be strange doctrine who _ every assistance in our power which shall in 


Lay ing aside all thought of sect or party in have not been accustome J to hear religion thus 


religion, to this state of mind I would reply, described, and they would enquire, ™ Do you 
that notwithstanding all these p: arty controver- 


any degree tend to develope national maturity. 
There is no longer a possibility of doubt AS to 
the great benefit which will eventally accrue, 
not only tothe benighted Africans, but to the 
nation or nations through whose influence they 
receive enlightenment. Ere long the ships of 
commerce will begin to plough the rivers of 


then teach that all religion consists in good 
sies and sectarian opinions, re hig gion ilse lfis a works? or in such a simple conscientious life ? 
very plain subject, and easily understuod. Are we not justified by fath? And are you 
And the w ay of life, the path that leads strai ght not teaching that it is of no importance what a 
onto Heaven, is so plain, that the simplest man believes? Yes, we teach that faith is of 
child is in no more danger of mistakin 
the greatest philosopher. her commodities—the products of her soil— 
The essence of all religion is charity—it all jeads to such a life as we have described. 


C \ the bountiful gifts of nature, which, so far as 
consists in Seeling right and acting right With regard to the doctrines of faith, nothing we ean now iud: ge, have been bestowed upon 
* For what does the Lord require of thee, but js required of man to believe, any further than per with alavish hand. 


to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- he understands it, or sees reason for believing it wcll 
bly with thy God?” 


to be true. We must not expect to attain the 
When a lit tle child first goes to school, the age of wisdom, until we have passed the pe- 


instructor teaches him his letters. He then riods of childhood and youth. We must not A eorrespondent of the Massac husetts Plough- 
teaches him to pronounce them together in expect that the sublimest doctrines of faith, the man, says:— At the first time I commenced 


g it, than no avail any farther than it works by love, 


frica and stretch out Briarean aris to receive 
puri ifies the heart, overcomes the world, and 


FARMERS’ ICE HOUSES. 


words—then to read easy lessons. And when deepest mysteries of our being, will be at once USINg Ice, It Cost Me more than thirty® dollars per 
he can read well enough, the child learns revealed to us—no we could not bear them. year, and I had not half the benefit “in the use 
grammar, arithmetic, and the different branches But if we enter upon this course, if we be- of it that | now have, at the cost of three or four 


of science. ‘The teacher has too much wisdom 
to expect that the child will read before he has 
learned his letters, or that he can understand 
the higher branches of science before he is 
prepared for them. But when the child is pre- 
pared, he finds no difficulty in teaching them. 

“Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven;” which signifies, that if we 
are puffed up with the pride of learning, and 
conceit of knowledge, or a sense of our own 


gin by doing our present duty, the day star dollars per annum. I have tried various ways 
will arise in the mind, the dawning will appear to keep ice, and have come to the conclusion, 
and the light grow brighter and brighter, until that in every neighborhood there should be an 
the perfect day. We must keep the mind 1 a of sufficient capacity to contain, and 
open, free from all prejudice, we must allow keep ice for the whole neighborhood ; this should 
no inlet of Truth to the mind to be closed up, be built as near to where the ice is made as con- 
and we shall by degrees be brought into a | venience will admit, and if there is no natural 
state, in which not only our duty, the manner P* md in the district it will be a ve ry easy matter 
in which we ought to live and act day by day, to mé ike an artificial one, as ake of iee four 
will be clear to the mind, but all the great and rods square, of usual diteom, if well secured, 
mysterious doctrines of faith, will be unfolded would supply a large neighborhood of farmers; 
importance, to put it all off, and to become of as fast and as faras we are prepared to re- and as soon as the ice is of sufficient thickness, 


an humb e and teachable mind. ceive and acknowledge them. it should be secured, for the first made ice is 
We must not expect to know every thing at _ of twice the value that late made is ; it keeps 
once. We must not attempt to go too fast. er . ; bs better, splits better, and is better in every re- 
But from this state of childlike simplicity, we, A writer in the N. American and Gazette gnoct, 
I I 


must advance from one degree to another who has spent much time in investigating And now fora box to keep it in after it is 
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taken from the ice house ; this is the grand point; to make the impression that their will is the|month in the year. Besides, man is adapted in 
some persons have ice chests that cost almost as child's law, and must be obe yed with unquestion- his nature to subsist principally on a vegetable 
much as my first ice cellar did, and just about|ing and unhesitating alacrity ; this defect is vital and fruit diet, and would be far more healthy, 


as convenient. This cost more than a hundred and alarming. And where parental authority is happy, and long-lived for so doing. As an ar- 








dollars, and was very inconvenient. The box properly asserted, it will not be habitually trifled ticle of general food, fruit in its vast varieties is 
which I have used for the past six years is made With. If the children of a family show that without a parallel. Our friends at a distance from 
f common inch and a quarter pine boards, and they habitually feel that they may or may not cities, will find it a source of profit, as rail-roads 
st two and a half dollars, is about four ind ajobe y, 48 sults their own convenience, it shows now bring them so near the market as to enable 
half feet long, and three and a half feet deep; /conclusively that that family is in ruins, and them to compete with farmers in the suburbs of 
this stands through the hot season, as near the|that the parents themselves have overthrown it.|cities. We have felt keen regret in travelling 
ce l] ir stairs as it can be convenk ntly set; into — Sunday ws h wl Jour nal iin different portions of the country to see so lit- 
this about once in sixteen days, I put as mu h idpliaiciias tle attention paid to the subject of good fruit; 
as can be conveniently stowed, and have room THE INWARD WITNESS and have been still more pained to see orchard 
at the top to set such things as we wish to keep ‘ F ete forests of miserable, sour, nurly apples, only fit 
Py A few years after the Pilgrims landed on Ply-|¢.. : 1 PI 
is cold as ic A firkin of corned meat in on h Roel : ’” for vinegar. Let fire wood be made of such mise- 
7 . . § mouth Re CK, a 1 good minister who had been di Vv ra} K 
corner, a box of butter, fresh meat, fish, anything rable trees, or use them on which to graft stocks 
' ai n by persecution from not less than seven places) \¢ .). Bic : 
Ww } proper A sharp hatchet is always of choice fruit 
: =n gland, came over to this country. He The S , ‘ , 
here, and the way our folks, men and women, : 1¢ Spaniards havea maxim, that a man is un- 
’ - +196 : aby a short time at We ymouth, an 1 finally at arataiel ; 
use it, would make some of the Californians open Rehobot! the fi ttler of thi ratetul to the past generation that planted the tree 
y ; ' choboth er s he was the st settler of this ¢. 
their eves na hot dav And now tor the ex "y : I hap ' . 7 from which he eats ; and de als unjus stly with 
; ee ; : last named place, as the name was given it by eee 
ense of all thes iveniences,—from three t ’ \the next generation, unless he plants the seed of 
I : him. He was accustomed to record the results | . 
four dollars per annum and the 1 mman Is well). ; ; : .,. that fruit that it may furnish food for those who 
: ' ' Th of his personal examinations of the state of his | aay me ae 
paid, provided his is We ated, and|, 5 ; : me after him. Thus when a son of Spain eats 
paid, | : heart. One of these entries bas been preserved, Ae weil aa 
his ice well tak i f . baat a peach or pear by the road side, wherever he is, 
which we find in a little volume entitled Anee-), 
' , ; he digs with his foot in the ground and covers 
_— dotes of the Puritans, just published by Mr. Dodd 


fN Y orl ‘ the pitor the core. Cons quently, all over Spain, 
0 ew rk by the road side and elsewhere, fruit in great 
abundance tempts the taste, and is ever free. 


INDICATIONS. “T find that I love God, and desire to love him 


1. Noisy, boisterous manners in children, very; mor I find a desire to requite evil with good This is an easily wrought charity, and an evi 
a ¢ +) nt ! t tim . ind j f ooking ) ‘ i oO sce l 5 oc. = rd oF : , 
commonly indica i@ Wantot a qui » S ftman- | find that I am lo King up to G l to h m dence of a noble soul. Let this practice be im- 
ner in one or both parents. Most children are|and his hand in all things. 1 find a greater fear) +) ag in our own country, andthe weary wan- 
naturally somewhat timid and retiring before of displeasing God than all the world. I find a derer will be blest, and bless the hand and the 


their elders and superiors, an iseldom throw off love tosuch Christians as | never saw or receive charity that ministered to his comfort and joy 


this habit until taught by example, or compelled good from. find a grief when I see the CoOM-'We are bound to leave the world as good or 
by the noise around them, to becom noisy in mands of God broken | find a mourning when better than we found it. and he is a selfish churl 
or le r to be he ard Pers ms talking in a rail I do not find an assurance of God s le ve | fine who basks und r the sh dow and eats the fruit 
car or in a mill, insensibly talk loud in order to!a willingness to give God the glory of all my) o¢ trees which other hands have planted, if he 


be heard, and on the same principle children of abilities to do good I find a joy in the com- will not also plant trees which shall yield fruit 


to coming generations 
Who planted the elms of Boston Common, 
‘and of New Haven, which are so justly celebra- 


noisy parents have to raise their voices toa high, pany and conversation of the godly. I find a 
key. or they could not make others hear You grief when I perceive it goes ill with Christians 
may take alin yt any child, and by talking to | find a constant love to secret dut ics l find : 


. 7 0 Pa le to be ling of si sins as the orl { ot ac ’ : 
him, and in his presence, in low, gentle tones,!> wellies ol ich sins as the world cannot ac-|) 49 Surely not the present generation. Let 


for a short time, his own voice will, by a sort of cuse me \ A wl find L constantly choose suffering fruit trees be in like manner bequeathed, that 
sympathy, fall as low as yours Some parents to avoid sin. _ . lunborn gener: stions m: Ly he grate fal to thie. 

wonder what makes their children so rude} _ The man who can truly say this of hims If, 1s! ‘Tae pean.—The pear is ciel ly the favor- 
and noisy Our word for it, in nine cases out fitted for earth or heaven There are test points ite fruit of modern times. In the wild state it 


of ten, the cause is in the parents themselves. in this rec rd, very convenient for others to try) ;, one of the, most austere of all fruits. The 


. j » . 
2. Careless, slovenly habits in children, are themselves by. —Late Paper. really delicious qualities of this fruit were not 


generally indicative of want of order, system, —? deve lope “1 until about the seventeenth ce ntury ; 
or tidiness in one or both parents. The care- FRUIT. and within the last sixty years the pear, subject. 
lessness, however, may have reference to differ-| In no way can delicious and yet luxurious food ed to constant re production from seed by Van 


ent things from those in which the parent is faul-| be so abund: intly, cheaply and universally obtain-| Mons and his followers, and to crossing by Mr 
g by Mr. 
ty; as for instance, the parent may have no order ed as in the cultivation of fruit. Howeverhilly, Knight 


: ’ \ and other English cultivators, appears 
or system in his business, while the son shall rugged, and rocky the land, although it refuse 


' to have reached the summit of perfection in beau- 
exhibit similar disorder in his dress, in the care the plow and the scythe, there is scarcely an acre ty, duration and flavor. The pear is not a 
of his person and of things belonging to him; in our country whic -h will not produce good fruit native of North America, but was introduced 
but the generic fault is the same in both, and of some kind. The marsh, which bids defiance to'from the other continent. The tree is more 
the characteristic of the son is derived from the'cultivation without expensive drainage, yields hardy and long-lived than that of the apple. 
father or motheras the case may be. Whenever whortleberries and cranberries, each highly va-|Mr. Rose mentions several which are known to 
the parents of a slovenly, rude, careless child |luable in its way The glen and mountain-side/be more than four hundred years old. One of 
discover its faultiness, the y should candidly con-| may easily be made prolific in the cherry, peach, the most remarkable pear trees in this country 
sider whether they have not set the e xample of pear, and apple: and on the more favored por-'js near Vincennes, Illinois, Which is but about 
arelessness. And they should further consider tions of the soil, where wheat, corn, and grass'forty years old, over three feet in diameter at 
that there is not much probability that they will are easily and abundantly produced, will fruit one foot above the ground, and which, in 1834, 
reform the child, till they have reformed them- repay the room and labour in a rich reward. It yielded 184 bushels, and is always enormously 
selves. Whenever your son slams the door, is believed that a good fruit tree will yield more productive. ; 
or leaves it open after him when he should shut real market and nutritive value than any other 
it; whenever he comes to table with unbrushed crop that can be procured from the same soil. have been proved in the Horticultural Society’s 
hair and soiled hands; whenever his books or No labour of the farmer, and no use of the soil,| garden in London; yet only a small portion of 
playthings are seattered in utter confusion, and! pays more abundantly than when applied to the these, say about twenty, have been found of a 
the like, it is something like prima facie evidence culture of good fruit. Asa tree of choice fruit first rate quality.—Am. Phren. Journal. 
that the parents’ habits of neatness and order! covers no more land than a poor one, it is of the 
are none of the best. first importance to make the best selections, and 
3. Manifest hesitancy and visible reluctance!render the most faithful attention to its full de- 
in a child when required by the parent to do any velopment. Man does not use one half the; A letter dated “Emigrant Road, west termi- 
ordinary and not unpleasant duty, is an indica-| quantity of fruit that he should do as an article natiou of the Desert, Sept. 28th,” says :—“I 
tion that there is something lax, ‘vacillating, and of food. Thousands of farmers live mainly on/| have just returned to this post, from a ten days’ 
unsteady in the parental management. It indi-|salt beef, pork, and fish, who might have the|journey, up Humboldt river, during which time 
cates that the parents, one or both, have failed luscious luxury of fruit at every meal, every I have witnessed almost every degree of human 


More than seven hundred varieties of the pear 


oe 
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suffering; from, half-starved ;women and chil- find plenty to eat and drink, and a rude but not 
dren, toiling along on foot through the deep|uncomfortable style of housekeeping. ‘The 
sands, to the poor sick man dying in the secorch-| rooms consist of a setting-room—sometimes 
ing sun, by the road-side, without an acquain-jalso answering the purposes of a bed room— 
tance or friend to give him a cup of water. I/one or two sleeping-rooms, and a kitchen; the 
have heard of other cases where men were found! deal floor is sanded, but rarely or never carpet- 
wrapped in blankets or wagon sheets, where they;ed. The more substantial class of small pro- 
had given up, lain down and died, far from wife,| prietors, possessing from 2U0 to 300 acres o! 
mother or friends at home, fortunate, perhaps,|land, furnish their houses with as much ele- 
that their fate may never be known. I have! gance as people of the corresponding rank in 
divided my own scanty allowance of provisions,| England. Carpets, a few books and musica! 
for my backward journey, with some who were|instruments are found in them, and your host 
s0 weak that they would reel as they walked,!will produce you a bottle of capital claret, 
who would weep like children, and thank me with; which does not cost so much here as at home. 


INCER. 


his argument is addressed. He will select 
passages to embody the general views ad- 
vanced, and not merely to produce a tempo- 
rary effect on the mind of his own reader, re- 
gardless of the consequences, when a fuller 
examination shall be made. If a fair, candid 
and honorable spirit actuate a writer, making 
quotations from acknowledged authorities, to 
do it with impartiality, it matters little as to 
the mode of citation, whether more or less of 


his author, either in collected or detached 





as much heart-felt gratitude as the criminal who 
had been reprieved from an ignominious death. | 
These are times to try men’s souls 

‘A large portion of the emigration have gone 
to Oregon, and many have stopped at Salt Lake 
There are yet on the road to California, between | 
one and two thousand persons, among them pro-| 
bably one hundred families, who are scattered 
along a distance, between three and five hundred| 
miles from the {settlements, without teams, pro- 
visions, and many without clothing. Three days 
ago the snow fell four inches deep on the moun- 
tains. Should the wet season set in by the 15th 
of October, the snow may fall five feet deep in 
the course of a day and night, in which case 
fear many must perish, as there is not a suff- 
siency of provisions on this side of the moun-| 
tains to sustain five hundred people for twenty | 
days.’ 

It is estimated that 5,000 men, women and! 


children have perished on their journey to Cali- 


fornia, overland. 
i 
DANISH FARM-HOUSES. | 


The Danish farm-steadings are almost uni- 
formly built in the form of a square—a fashion 
which has descended from the time of the old| 
Scandinavians, whose principle it was to con-| 
struct their habitations towards the four cardin-| 
al points or quarters of the heavens. One| 
side is occupied by the dwelling-houses, gen-| 
erally with one or two hind’s-houses attached ;| 
the other two by the stable, cow-houses and 
sheep-stalls; the fourth by a barn. At the 
back is generally a kitchen-garden, with fruit- 
trees and flowers. ‘The stack-yard, filled with 
stacks, which generally have a much more 
ragged and untidy appearance than those of 
English build, stands at the side. The whole 
is surrounded by a rough stone wall, the materi- 
als for which have generally been obtained 
from the granite bolders once plentifully scat-| 
tered over the surface of Denmark, most of 
which have now been removed and broken up 
for roads and buildings. In barren aud thinly- 
populated districts, these homesteads have 
much the look of islands in the midst of a sea 
of corn or pasture. Long, low and narrow, 
with whitewashed walls and thatched roofs, they! 
exactly resemble the old style in which the 
Scottish farm-houses used to be built. The! 
court-yard inside generally contains a heap of 
manure from the byres. In the homesteads of 
large farms of modern erection, the square 
form is only adopted when it happens to be 
the most convenient for the locality ; but both 
single homesteads and hamlets containing 
perhaps twenty different farm houses, of older 
date, are always laid out strictly on a quadran- 
gular plan. There is slovenliness enough ob- 
servable both outside and in the cattle-houses ;| 
the buildings, too, have stood the storms of a 
century or two in most cases, and wear not 
unfrequently a ricketty look. Inside you wil] 


opinions and doctrines wholly at variance|and will rejoice.” 


Corresp. London Morning Chronicle. | passages, be set forth. But it is always safer 


to give, if possible, the exact language and 





full exposition of the text introduced. 


"i 


| The republication of the works of earlier 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 1, 1851. 


Friends in a mulitated form, we consider 
atest — : __|very reprehensible. In addition to the lives 


named in this article, we may refer to the 
The London “ Friend” of the First month, | 
some others, specially compiled for the 
quotations,” which we copy, to record our! « 

| 


accounts of George Fox, William Penn, and 
contains an article entitled ‘‘ Faithfulness in 


Friends’ Library,” therein alluded to, and 
unity with the opinions therein expressed.| 


presented for the evident purpose of enlisting 
Although it is probable the allusions of i) ei, authority on what was deemed cardinal 


the writer to the “ wide spread breaches ” 


‘points of controversy. We were much tried 


made in this country, relate more immedi- with the manifest and ill-concealed object of 


ately, to the present controversies among |these compilations at the time they first issu- 
“Orthodox Friends,” yet} 
the remark is eminently applicable to the! 
No 


better illustrations can be given of wholesale 


our so-called 


ed from the press. They will fitly pair off 


with the work first mentioned in the paper 
earlier separation between them and us. we copy, as splenetic ebullitions of a spirit, 
\which, we trust, is destined to pass away. 


mutilations and distortions, than are exhibit- Whatever minor difficulties may exist among 
ed in Gibbons’ Review and Refutation of|the scattered fragments of a once large and 
sci rag s g 


charges made against Friends in 1828, by the loving people, there are fundamental grounds 
Yearly Meeting held on Arch Street, in this 


of identity with each other, and of isolation 
City. 


\from all professing differently, which should 
The spirit in which these quotations are exclude feelings of malignity and hatred from 
given to prove a particular position or view,\the family dissensions. Every true lover of 


must necessarily have much to do with the the great testimonies we, one and all, profess to 


right of an author to detach portions of a work hold up before the world, will say practically 
acknowledged as one of some authority in the| with the Apostle Paul, “notwithstanding, eve- 
matter. If, as some formerly did, he wrests ry way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ 
writings of standard character to prop up)|is preached ; and] therein do rejoice, yea, 


Phil., ch. 1, 18. 
with those they inculcate, he may fora while! 


FAITHFULNESS IN QUOTATIONS. 


impose on the superficial and careless, but 

I notice in an American work, entitled “His- 
torical Memoirs of the Society of Friends ” 
! (page 112), thatthe dying words of James 
all right to be considered honest and impar-' Naylor (breathing in so eminent a degree the 
tial ; his assertion will carry no weight with heavenly spirit which they describe) are strange- 
‘ly abridged, without the insertion of stars or 
other marks to indicate the omissions, I no- 
ticed it with regret, because the original ex- 
deceived, will ever direct on whatever eman-| pressions appear to me to be quite free from 
ates from the same source. unprofitable redundancy ; and the passage in 


It j Be teil tk t difficult. toli® mutilated form might be committed to me- 
1S possible, indeed Ht 1s NO’ ailicult, £0! mory or transcribed by many readers who 


make a somewhat voluminous author diamet-' would fail to become acquainted with its full 
tically opposed to his own recorded opinions. | beauty and excellence. I therefore transcribe 
There are few men who have written on dif-|{fom Sewell’s History the complete paragraph, 
—giving the rejected words in italics, that 
those who possess the Memos may make 
stances who may not be placed in a position’ the corrections for themselves :— 

to appear antagonist to themselves. Hence,| ‘There is a spirit which I feel, that delights 
h ' do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but 
delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
its ownintheend. It hope isto outlive all wrath 
object of the writer and the class to whom and contention, and to weary out all exulta- 


assuredly in the end he does it to his own 


destruction. He forfeits by such a course, 


it, nor will his judgment pass current without 


the suspicious scrutiny, which a mind, once 


ferent subjects and under contrary circum-! 


every candid disputant will, in quoting suc 
authority, give due weight to the immediate 
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tion and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. Jt sees to the end of all 
temptations. As tt bears no evil in itself, so it 
concetves none in thought to any other: if it be 
betrayed it bears it ; for its ground and spring 
are the mercies and forgiveness of God. Its 
crown is meekness, its life is everlasting love 
unfeigned, and takes its kingdom with entreaty, 
and not with contention, and keeps it by low- 
liness of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, 
though none else regard it, or can own its life. 
It is conceived in sorrow, and brought forth 
without any to pity it; nor doth if murmur at 
grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth but 
through sufferings ; for with the world’s joy it 
ts murdered. I found it alone, be ing forsaken. 
I have fellowship therein with them who lived 
in dens and desolate places of the earth, who 
through death obtained this resurrection, and 
eternal holy life.” 

Whilst I admit the right, and at times the 
propriety of abridgments, | have long been 
impressed with the importance of faithfulness 
in quotation, that nothing be attributed to any| 
person which such individual did not actually| 
write or say. Andasthe sense may be greatly! 
changed, in some cases destroyed, by omitting 
a part, such omissions ought tobe so marked 
as that the reader may be aware that the sen- 
tences do not follow each other exactly as writ- 
ten by the author. Nor when this rule is adhered 
to can the liberty be possessed to abridge in| 
such a manner as to change the author's mean-; 
ing. ‘Those who have read the pamplet call- 
ed “Carumny Rerutep,”’ will have seen a 
full exposition of the evils which may result, 
from giving way to the habit of mutilation. 

By this practice, wide-spread breaches have} 
been made in the Church in America, separat-| 
ing even chief Friends. Controversial pamph-| 
lets have dealt unfairly with writings which 
they professed to quote or to review, and these 
pamphlets, read with unsuspecting confidence, 
have produced impressions notto be eradicated.| 
Again, in some re-publications in that country | 
of the writings of our Friends, injustice has 
been done, for want, possibly, ofa full appre-| 
ciation of the limited extent of an editor's 
right to alter. ‘To alter, I say, for so I consid- 
er it, when paragraphs or names are lef: out, 
which an author has deemed essential to a just 
record of his own life, unless, as before hinted, 
there are sufficient indications of abridgment. 
In the lives of T. Shillitoe, D. Wheeler, J. Bar- 
clay, and some others, as copied in the 
“ Friends’ Library,’’ I have noticed these de- 
ficiencies, and regret them, as they lessen the! 
value of a complete set of that otherwise invalu-| 
able series. 

On this subject John Barclay, in a letter to 
a friend in Philadelphia, says (London, 2nd 
ediuon, page 263), With regard to cutting 
down some of our journals, &c., | have always 
looked upon this as a delicate or difficult mat- 
ter todounobjectionably. Weare too apt, un-| 
consciously to ourselves, to choose that which 
in Our present state and turn of mind we are 
impressed with, or that which the present ten- 
dencies and exigencies of the times seem to 
call for; and possibly (for often it has been sq), 
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tion to it. ‘To me it appears to be an obligation each in search of a piece of bark, or light wood, 
of morality to deal justly with the words (writ-| which answers the purpose of a boat, to ferry 
ten or spoken) of another man. Milton says,;them over. When the whole company are 
“almost as soon kill a man as kill a good/provided in this manner, they boldly commit 
book ;’’ and I would add, almost rather kill the |their fleet to the waves, each squirrel sitting on 
book than mutilate it, and pass it off for the|his own little boat, and fanning the air with 
production of the avthor. The rule which I {his tail, in order to drive himself across. In 
would imperatively lay down for making ex-|this orderly manner they set out, and often 
tracts from the writings of others, is this. Never|cross lakes several miles broad in this way. It 
bring together, to be read in continuity, sen-joccasionally happens, however, as you may 
tences or words which were not placed together | suppose, that the poor mariners are no! aware 
by their author. [t is true that many a com-/jof all the dangers of the voyage ; for though at 
piler may think himself able to retain or to im-|the edge of the watef it is generally calm, in 
prove the sense by condensing ; but let such/the middle it is always more rough. Some- 
remember that many have thought themselves | times the poor squirrels encounter such a gale 
wise when they were not; and let me also! before they get across the lake, that nearly all 
ask, what right they have even to improve their vessels are capsized, and they are ship- 
another’s writings. The morality of the attempt|wrecked. ‘ [tis an ill wind which blows no 
is very questionable. When an author hasjone any good,” however; and the shipwreck, 
passed away from earth, let him still speak for|so disastrous to the squirrel family, isa matter 
himself. Wrong him not by changing his|of great rejoicing on the part of the Laplander 
words, when he is not here to take his own!on shore. He gathers up the dead bodies, as 
part. Two persons, of very different qualifica-|they are thrown on shore by the waves, eats 
tions, but equally satisfied with themselves, |the flesh, and sel!s the skins. 
may undertake the task of amendment. The| [ read an interesting story, a little while 
bungler will suppose himself to have succeeded |ago, in the * Gentleman’s Magazine,” an Eng- 
in his task. The more skilful workman would lish publication, about a squirrel who was 
probably condemn him. The writer of these|charmed by a rattle-snake. ‘The substance of 
remarks would justify neither. \the story was something like this :—A gentle- 
|man was travelling by the side of a creek, and 
jsaw a squirrel running backward and forward 
Nortice.—The second edition of Friends’ |between the creek and a large tree a few rods 
Almanac for 1851 is now ready, and for sale, | distant. The squirrel’s hair looked very rough, 
showing that he was very much terrified about 
something. His circuit became shorter and 
shorter ; and the man stopped to see what was 
\the cause of this strange state of things. He 
|soon discovered the head and neck of a rattle- 
isnake pointing directly at the squirrel, through 
« hole in the tree, which was hollow. The squir- 
A Stated Meeting of the Association of Friends for|rel at length gave over running, and laid him- 


promoting the Abolition of Slavery and improving the|self down quietly, with his head close to the 
condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held on/snake’s. ‘The snake then opened his mouth 
Fourth day evening next, = Sth aie o'clock. wide, and took in the squirrel’s head ; upon 
Spas Achmad | which the man gave the snake a blow across 
Philada., 2d mo. 1st, 1851. Clerks. \the neck with his whip, by which the squirrel 
email den dieae ‘ie ¢ Was released. You will see by this story, 
the Colored population of this city, are respectfully in.) Walch eoene to Bs on the bent authority, that 
J? some snakes possess the power of charmin 
| whatever cert: 
| Association, which is held every evening except Seventh | ihe contrary. 
land First days, in the third story of a brick building iD) titude of ¢ 


Justitia. 


wholesale or retuil, at the store of the Publish- 


ers. 
W. D. Parrisu & Co. 


4 North Fifth Street. 
Phila. 1 mo. 2lst, 1851. 


interest in welfare o 
g, 
in people may say or think to 
This is only one among a mul- 
ases I could relate, in proof of the 
\Cherry st. betow Sth (immediately opposite Friends existence of such a power among many of the 
Meeting house.) This school is attended by from 50 to! ge rpent race. 

A squirrel, sitting ona hickory tree, was 
once observed to weigh the nuts he got, in each 
|paw, to find out which were good and which 
were bad. The light ones he invariably threw 
away, retaining only those which were heavier 
[t was found, on examining those he had thrown 
away, that he had not made a mistake in a sin- 
gle instance. They were all bad nuts.—Wood- 
worth’s Stories about Animals. 


vited to visit the School under the care of the aforesaid 


70 pupils, principally adults, where improvement is en- 
tirely satisfactory. E. 


<meta 

The wise man governs himself by the rea- 
son of his case, and because what he does is 
best: best, ina moral and prudent not a sinister 
sense. 

He proposes just ends, and employs the 
fairest and most probably means and methods 
to attain. eee 
———— nerican & U 

Accounts are given of the ingenuity of the ANCIENT EGYPT, 

‘squirrels in Lapland, which we should find it|Or,a Series of Chapters on Ancient History, 
difficult to believe, were they not credited by| Archaeology, &c., New York, 1847—“Orta 
‘such men as Linneus, on whose authority {| Ecypriaca,” London, 1849—“* Hanp-Boox 
give them to my readers. It seems that the} TO THE Panorama or THe Nite,’’ London, 


From the North An 8. Gazette 


| 
| 
| 
} 


to the unequal upholding of divine truth, or a squirrels in that country are in the habit of em-| 
partial exhibition of the character and line of|igrating, in large parties, and that they some-| 
testimony which a Friend in his lifetime main-' times travel hundreds of miles in this way.—) 
tained.” | When they meet with broad, rapid lakes, in 

I have no doubt that many who have seemed their journeys, they take a very extraordinary 
to me to err in this respect have done so merely method of crossing them. They approach the 
from a want of full reflection upon the subject| banks, and, perceiving the distance between 
in all its bearings; and therefore I am willing|them and the opposite shore, they return, as if 
to embrace this occasion to call a little atten-| by common consent, into the neighboring forest, 


1849. By Gerorce R. Guippon, former 

United States Consul for Cairo. 

An active and universal spirit of inquiry is, 
perhaps, the most characteristic feature of the 
nineteenth century. . [t would seem that no- 
thing in Nature, from the minutest atomic 
structure of bodies, organic or inorganic, up to 
those stupendous solar constellations which 
are suspended at inconceivable distances from 
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each other in the immensity of space, can es- 
cape the unsparing analysis of the lynx-eved 
Nor are Na- 


ture’s works alone subjected to this piercing 


observation of modern science. 


investigation; but the crumbling reliques of 
ancient the 
mouldering papyrt, unintelligit 


art, monumental fragments and 


, | | / 
We, overiooKned, 


or altogether hidden from what has generally 
been considered the very twilight of time, are 


now brought out and submitted to a new and 


concentrate d scrutiny. So general an i intense 


a spirit of research has attended with 


been 
The present 
inventionandd 
among all the of 
‘ighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 


proport ynate resuits. uge is 


emphaticany an era 01 iscovery. 
But achievements 


during the « 


science 


perhaps none is more remarkable than the un- 


folding of the mysteries so long concealed in 
the hier ely ph cs ol Egypt. In conse quence 
of this, a flood of light has been thrown on 
Inany obscure points, not only n the hist ry 
of the Egypu ins, butin that of several other 
nations of remote antiquity. 

We are aware that not a few persons, highly 
respectable for their knowledge and attain 
ments in other respects, manifest a disposition 


to undervalue the ! nportance, or even entire 
to callin question the authority, of these recent 


discoveries. ‘This does not at all surprise us. As 


mightiest 


in the material universe the bodies 


offer most resistance to any power which tends 
to turn them from their course, so 


all other 

} ‘ 
conditions bx ing the same) “the influence o 
old usage and established custom is strongest 


the 


and 
We feel no dispositi yn whatever to quarrel with 
men who, when asked to lay aside 


always in strongest men nations 

old opinions 
and old habits of thought for those of a newer 
“cut,” by what 
they are required to do so, and yield 
sent only after 


insist on knowing authority 


the 


if as- 

} t — f, ’ 
reason has een Tuliy 
Such a 


lisposition is undoubtediv far more favorable 


their 
convinced by irresistible arguments. 


to the trae interests of science than that insane 
love of novelty which, in its eagerness to 
jump at new conclusions,and adopt * original” 
views of things, disdains the patient investiga- 
tion of facts, and 1s totally incapable of appre- 
ciating the most important and sublimest truths, 
ifthese happen to be generally known or long 
established. We not, however, 
ourselves to the lovers of either new or od er 


do a idress 
rors, but to those dispassionate inquirers who 
would, asfar as practicable, or ex- 
amine) all things,’’ though they embrace that 
only which is shown by adequate evidence to 
be tre. 


*“ prove 


Some have groundlessly (as we believe) ap- 
prehended that hieroglyphical studies might 
tend to weaken the respect now generally felt 
for the Holy Scriptures ; not that they imagine 
that one truth can ever coniflict with another, 
but that plausible yet husty and unauthorized 
inferences drawn from what they deem at best 
very imperfect data, may be employed to sap 
the foundation of principles essential to the 
well-being of society. We shal! have occasion 
again to speak on this point; and will merely 
say now, that yielding (as we think we do) to 
none in reverence forthe Bible, we have not 
been able to discover any just cause for such 
apprehensions. There is, it must be owned, 
no species of knowledge which may not be 
perverted to evil ends ; but so far from per- 
ceiving why this particular branch should be 
fraught with more than ordinary danger, we 
believe it will be found, on a fair and thorough 
examination, both to elucidate and confirm the 
narrative of Scripture. 


To Mr. Gliddon belongs the credit of being 
the first to bring this subject prominently be- 
fore the attention of the American public sand 
in fact, we are chiefly indebted to his learning 


‘ 


enterprise and untiring zeal, for whatever is 


known inthis country of the more recent hiero- 


as 


go 
s 


among the well inf 


yphi ‘al discoveries. But many even 


yrined are still unacquainted 
with the origin and 


progress Ol this d+ arl- 


' 
10 


pe 
ment of antiquarian research, we propose 
lew ol the 
nected with the 


notice a most interesting facts cone 


subject, as presented us In 


Mr. Gliddon’s oral lectures, and in the differ 
ent works which he has publishe d. 
The following extracts from one of Mr. Glid- 
lon’s lectures, as given inthe London “Ethnoe 
wical Journal,’ contains an account of the 





yrigin of this most interesting and remarkable 
lise weryv: 

‘Previously tothe year 1802, nothing had 
been done towards deciphering the mean yf 
he hierogly phics found in the sepulchres and 
upon the nuonuments of the old Leyy ins. 
The key tothese mysteries was furnished by 
the celebrated Rosetta St me, an invaiuabdie 
memorial Of antiquity »v in the British Mu 
seum) which had been discovered in August 
1799, by a French off r ol engineers, be- 
tween Rosetta and the sea, and not far from 
the mouth of the Nile [tis a stone if black 
basalt, three feet in length,and where it is en- 
tire, two feet and five inches in width, varying 
in thickness from ten to twelve inches | 
cotains three inscriptions, and is triglyphic and 
bilinguar; that is, there are three copies of the 
same document, one in the Creek character 
ind lan ive, and the other two in dialects of 
the Egypt an language Of the tw S [ 
tions,one is in Ene ulor Dem characters 
and the her } rogiypics. ‘| eSe nscr 
tions area Piolemaic edict chiselled at Mem 
phis. in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 196 years 


before the Christian era, 


“The concluding sentences of the edict, 
| } . hed the kev 1 r} lernver 
which furnished the Key to all the discoveries 
ol the Champ liontists, is in the following 
words :—* That this decree should be engra- 


ven on a tablet of hard stone in Hieroglyphical, 
Enchorial and characters, and should 
be set up in the first, sec mynd and third rate 
temples, before the statue of the ever living 
King” 

«These words led to 
that the inscription was t 


Greek 


the inference 
the three 
characters, and thatthe discovery of the proper 


to th 


natural 
ne same in 
names in each would give a Clue e con 
struction of the whole. 

The Greek inscription contained the name 
of Ptolemy repeated eleven tunes. ‘This name 
in the hierozglyphics was first deciphered, and 
then more difficult words, till at last the whole 
inscription was made out. It should be borne 
in mind that the demotic (or * popular’’) and 
hieroglyphic inscriptions are in the same lan- 
guage, though differing in character, just as 
the same word in English might be written in 
short hand and in ordinary English letters. 

Dr. Young, of Edinburg, is entitled to the 
praise of having cast the first beam of true 
light on the method adopted by the Egyptians 
in their peculiar art of writing, He first indi- 
cated positively the hieroglyphical names of 
“Ptolemy” and “ Berenice’’ on the Rosetta 
stone. His achievemenis, however, were after- 
wards entirety eclipsed by the greater and 
more brilliant exploits of Champollion the 
younger, to whom is due the honor of develop- 
ing a complete system of Lieroglyphical lan- 
guage, and of entirely removing the veil which 


had so long concealed the Egyptian mysteries 
from the eyes of all nations. 
Now that the Hieroglyphics have been trans- 
lated, the object of the pyramids ceases to bea 
They are the tombs of 
the Pharaohs who ruled at Memphis in the 
earliest ages of the Egyptian greatness, the 
sthaving been built nearly four thousand 


ars ago. 


matter ol question, 


ye Tat they are not of antediluvian 
origin, is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
four of them are of sun dried brick, a materia } 
which instantly 
solved by the waters or broken to pieces by 
yd. It may now be Te- 
a point pretty well established, that 
the Pyramids 


must have been almost dis- 


empests of the tl 
La 


thet 
thet 
| 
ied 


gar is 


built successively—each 


were 


ne during the reign of an Egyptian monarch 
—and that they served the double purpose of 
1 monument of the life and a resting place for 
ly after death. As soon as the King 
iscended the throne his pyramid was com- 
nenced, and during the continuance of his 
reign was constantly enlarged in every di- 
rec n by adding successive layers of stone 
or brick tothe outside. As these lavers ex- 
tended to the very top, the height of the Py- 
ramid was increased in proportion to the ex- 
tension of the base. Afterthe King’s death, 
the work was finished by being smoothed 
ver, and the embalmed body having been de- 
osited within, was left as a monument to 
succeeding ages, while the growth of another 


with the reign of 
approximative 
the 


{ advance d 
»new Pharaoh. Hence an 
formed of the 


young 


'? 


pyram 


} \ 
estimate may be length of 


reigns of the different kings, a small pyramid 
ndicating a shortreign, and a lasge one a long 
reign. 


‘To those who maintain the great superiority 
of the moderns over the ancients, it ap- 
ng that in the very infancy of 
society and dawn of civiliz ition, the Egyptians 
should have attained to such a degree of skill 
inthe various mechanical and other arts, as 
their monuments prove them to have done. 
(he manufacture of glass, for example, which 
has commonly been supposed to be exclusively 


must 
pear surprisi 


of 


modern origin, is now demonstrated to have 
beeu familiar to the Egyptians near 4000 years 
ago. The operation of glass-blowing is dis- 
tinctly represented in paintings dating as early 
as the time of Joseph: glass vases, wine bottles, 
drinking cups, bugles, beads, and a multitude of 
other objects are found in sepulchres of an ex- 
tremely remote antiquity. 

The pictures on the walls of the ancient 
Egyptian tombs represent also carpenters at 
work, boat building, wine pressing, weaving, 
ploughing, transporting of columns, &c. &c. 

The high degree of civilization to which it 
is evident the Egyptians had attained in very 
early times, and especially the erection of those 
massive and stupendous monuments, the Py- 
ramids, (which, whether we admit or not that 
each matked the reign of a separate king, 
uust have required ages for their consipuction,) 
—to say nothing of the time requisite for ad- 
vancing the arts to that stage in which alone 
such mighty works could be seriously pro- 
jected, naturally suggest the query, whether 
the date popularly assigned to the flood would 
allow sufficient room for so great achieve- 
ments, and whether the views commonly en- 
tertained by Egyptian archwoloyists, respect- 
ing this subject, can be reconciled with Scrip- 
ture history. 

It is important to bear in mind, inthis inquiry 
that the Scriptures no where expressly state 


the age of the world, or the date of the flood, 
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reckoning from the time of any of the inspired which are entirely subordinate and incidental, |tives, typical of so many vanquished nations. 
writers. Nor is there so much as an opinion are not written in such a manner as fully to There are several other puints of coincidence 
or conjecture offered on this subject throughout satisfy a scientific curiosity. But if onthe one| between Hieroglyphical and Biblical history, 
the whole Bible; although on other points, hand we ought not to expect from revelation a\which it would be interesting to consider, but 
Opinions not possessing the authority of inspi- solution of questions purely scientific or his-' our limits admonish us to forbear. 
ration are sometimes given; as, for example, torical, neither ought we, on the other, to al-| In Mr. Gliddon’s interesting treatise on 
where the apostle Paul expresses his judg- low hasty inferences, drawn from obscure,“ mummification,” he offets a natural and 
ment of the inexpediency of marriage in tumes passages of scripture, to influence unduly our | most satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
of persecation. (See | Corinthians, vii, 6, 7, decisions with respect to matters of pure sci-|the worship of animals among the Egyptians. 
and 25, 26.) The popular views of the early ence. We may safely leave the premature! He observes that the written language of 
scripture dates are mere inferences, based on or extravagant theories of enthusiastic savans Egypt having been originally symbolical, the 
the unauthorized assumption that our know- to be corrected either by common sense, or by | figures of different animals were employed to 
ledge of the early Hebrew is so perfect that, more extensive and profound scientific re- indicate certain mental and morai qualities. 
if proper care be used, our translaturs cannot searches. The Jackal, for example, was the symbol for 
fail to discover the true meaning of the inspired) As yet little that has a direct bearing on the jwatch/ulness, and the image or picture of this 
author. The Septuagint (Greek) version of history of the Hebrews,, has been discovered) animal associated with the symbol of divinity, 
the Old Testament—made as it was by men onthe Egyptian monuments. But this little, would signify “ Divine watchfulness.”’ A fter- 
who must have enjoyed far greater oppor taken in connection with other things having | wards, as the people became less spiritual, and 
tunities of acquiring a perfees knowledge of an indirect bearing on the subject, is highly) more ignorant and degraded, the symbol par- 
the ancient Hebrew than we can possibly interesting. No mention of the Israclites, da-took of the sacredness of the object with 
have now-a-days—goes far towards justifying ting earlier than the reign of Rehoboam, occurs| which it was associated. Jackals were kept 
the opinion thatthe views commonly entertained in any of the hieroglyphical incriptions yet) at the public expense, and the priest who re- 
respecting this portion of chronology are in- discovered. This is just what might have 


ceived the money for the maintainance of these 
correct. This version places the creation of been expected. Previous to the conquests of sacred animals connived at and encouraged 
the world at about 5,500 years B. C., and the Ring David, the Israelites were, compared the miserable delusion of the people. 
deluge at 3,246 B. C.; while Bish yp Upsher’s with the Egyptians and Assyrians, a small While glancing at the various 


computation, based on the English Bible, gives and feeble nation. Their sojourn in Egypt) nected with a subject so extensive, 
B. C. 4.004 for the 


latter date. 


topics con- 
it has oc- 
former, and 2,348 for the appearsto have been during the dynasty of curred to usthat Mr. Gliddon, furnished, 
the shepherd kings, of whom so far as it is he is, with the requisite knowledge, and with 
It is well known that the ancient languages known, no monuments exist 


abundant materials of every description, not 
are less precise and perspicuous than the mo- 


If, as is conjectured, this dynasty was -over-/excepting the most rare and costly works of 
thrown by the very king who oppressed the Is-|the great European hierologists, might give to 
is inferior in these respects to the Greek or raetites, itis not to be supposed that the Egyp- the w orld a book on Egyptian 
Latin. Yet, inthe works of the best Greek tians of that 


dern; and that among the ancient, the Hebrew 


antiquities 
, or any succeeding age, would re-jequally interesting and valuable. We e 
and Latin authors, how many passages ure|cord the naine of a race so hated and despised, persuaded that a work which should embrace 
there which would be doubtful or altogether or commemorate the exploits of a people whose a clear and full, but succinct account of all 
unintelligible, were not the peculiar significa. comparative insignificance must have greatly the most remarkable discoveries, copiously il- 
tion of the words determined, or the meaning! enhanced the mortification of their discomfited, lustrated with plates, and free not only from 
of the illusions explained by light from coliate-\enemies. Fora long time after the Hebrews|speculative discussions, but from all citations 
ral sources? had taken possession of Canaan, the promised from learned authors, or of books in other lan- 
Scarcely any reader of the Bible need be re- land, neither their numbers nor their power guages, unless these are translated and other- 
minded of the great latitude of meaning with!was likely to attract the attention of a nation| Wise popularized, and brought withinthe reach 
which the words “son’’ and “children” are so remote as Egypt; and after the empire of of common English scholars—such a work 
frequently used. Thus, the son of Abraham’ the Israelites had attained tle acme of its couid not fail to be acceptable to every portion 


signifies “the descendant of Abraham" and greatness and renown, under David and Solo-|0! the com:nunity: and while intelligible 


to 
the “children of Israel,’ 


’ or “ children of Dan,” mon, the first thing connected with it, worthy |the mass of readers, would be replete with in- 
the “ posterity of Israel or of Dan.’’ In like! of essential commemoration bythe Egyptians, | teresting information, new to a great majority 
manner, “father” is continually used instead| was the taking of Jerusalem by Shishak, in the even of the learned in our country. esene 
of ancestor. Now, unless it can be shown fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, (1 Kings 
that the sacred historian actually intended to\xiv 25,2 Chronicles xi.) Now it is a most 
furnish data for a complete system of chro-|curious fact that at Kainac, among some hun-| 
nology, may we not reasonably conclude that|dred and thirty captives, represented as having 
in those catalogues (on which the common been taken by Shishak (or Susunk,)—for in Let’s live in peace together ; 

view of scripture chronology is based) he the hieroglyphics as in the ancient Hebrew! What though we wrong receive, 
might have designed to name only the most the vowels are generally omiited—there is one 
eminent of Abraham’s progeniters ; and that the! picture with this inscription, ** Kine oF THE 


a 
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FORGIVENESS, 


What though we ill may suffer, 
Yet still, we may forgive 


translator may have erred in taking in too country or Jupau.”’ These captives are rep-| There’s nothing like forgiveness, 
literal and vigorous a sense words which, in resented with the hands tied behind, aad a) So sweet it is to feel 
accordance with the customs and genius of rope around the neck. They are supposed) When others may have grieved us, 
those very early ages, may demand a looser, by hieroglyphical scholarsto be typical of con-| Pure love our bosoms fill. 

or more liberal interpretation? Letit not be quered nations. But there is nothing in the| T 

said that such liberty must destroy the con- scripture accountof Rehoboam which forbids ia not in us to breathe it, 
fidence in the correctness of vur translations of the idea’that this king was, for atime, literally a _ ae natate i — 
Scripture ; for we have already shown that the captive, although he must have been after- wwe - the ill that's done es 
words *son,"’ “father,” &c. are used in the wards liberated—perhaps on condition of his " old with resentment barn. 
Bivle with extraordinary latitude ; but it does entire subjection, and engaging to pay tribute, | Let 8 crave then of cur Father, 
not therefore follow, that the signification of It is worthy of remark that in the Hieroglyphics! _ Who rules and reigns above, 
all other words in Hebrew is equally loose and jhe is c called Kine of Judah; and he was the| That He with His own nature 
uncertain, Even in English we have a mul-|very first to whom that title could properly be| Will clothe us, which is love, 


titude of expressions—expressions occurring,| given, his father and grandfather, as well as 
too, in the works of our best authors—which Saul, having been Kings of all Israel. 

taken by themselves are extremely equivocal;, We would invite attention to another circum- 
but this does not prevent our language from stance. It is said (2 Chron. xii. 3) that Shi- 
being, on the whole, one of the most per- shak was accompanied by “tweive hundred) 
spicuous ever written or spoken. If the Bible chariots, sixty thousand horsemen, and peo-| 
teaches clearly those great moral and spi- ple’’ of different nations, “ without number.” 

ritual doctriaes for which alone a revelation This entirely corresponds withthe idea of a Ses on tensed Lite 
was needed, how narrow and illiberal is the great conqueror as implied inthe Egyptian 

criticism that complains because those parts |representation of the hundred and thirty cap- E. P. 


The Olive branch extending 
Far through the earth’s domains, 
Would lessen half its sorrows, 


} 


Woulil lessen half its pains— 
Oh! Life’s too short and fleeting 
To spend the least in strife, 

And all should be preparing 
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SELF GovERNMENT. —Do all in your power to 
teach yourchildren self-government. If a child 


is passionate, teach him, by gentle and patient 
means to curb his temper. If he is greedy 
cultivate liberality in him. If he is selfish, pro 
mote generosity “If he is su ky, charm him out 
of it, by encouraging frank good humor. If he 
18 indolent, accustom him to¢ xertion, and train 
hiin so as to perform even onorous duties with 
aclacrity. If pride comes in to make his obe- 
dience reluctant, subdue him, either t y counse 
in short, give your children the 
habit of overcoming their bes« (ting sins. 


or ct i ne. 





Axtiquities From Nineven.—-The brigan- 
tine Apprentice has arrived in London from 
Bussorah, on the river Euphrates, having on 
board a large quantity of Assyrian, and other 
antiquities and marbles, consigned to the trus- 
tees of the British Museum. Among them are 
the great bull from Nineveh, with a man's 
head and dragon’s wings, weighing 12 tons, 
and a lion, sculptured in the same manner, 
weighing 9 tons. “There are several coffins, 
containing many curious relics of the manners 
and usages ol Eastern countries regarding the 
ceremonies observed in burying their dead. 


When one in affliction was asked how he 
bore it so well, he made this beautiful reply 
“It lightens the stroke, to draw nearer to him 
that handles the rod. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


Frovur.—The market for Flour continues quiet, 
and for export there is little inquiry Standard 
brands sell freely at 4 62, and holders firm. Sales for 
city use limited at $469 a4 87). Fancy brands 
held at 5 25 a 6 25. 

Rye Frovur—Is without inquiry at $3 44 

Coan Meat—Sells at $2 87, for Penna., and 3 124 
for Brandywine 

Wueat.—T here is some little more inquiry for 
Wheat. Last sale of Pennsylvania red was at $1 07, 
and white at $1 09 a1 i2 

Rye.—Last sale of Penna. was at 79c, 

Corn—The offering of Corn is active, and new yellow 
commands at 604 a 62c. afloat. 

Oars —Are still in demand at 43c for Southern and 
44 a 45c for Pennsylvania 

Carte Marker.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about one thousand head Beeves 
are selling from $6 00 to $7 50 per 100 Ibs. Hogs, 
There were about 400 in the market, and sold from 
$5 25 to $6 00 per 100 lbs. Cows—About 100 sold 
at firm prices, $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former from $2 to St, the latter from $1 to $3, ac 
cording to quality. 





‘ALE OF A DESIRABLE STOCK OF PLAIN 
ss GOODs.—The Subscribers, desiring to enter the 
wholesale business, will sell off their Retail stock at very 
reduced prices—purchasers will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call, as the stock 1s composed of plain and 
staple goods JOHNS & PAYNE, 

Jan 16—tf. N.E. Corner Fourth & Arch. 


A CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
4 customers and friends, that he has removed his 
store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourt! 
west side, a few doors above Arch et., and grateful to his 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he ittends keep- 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as, 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirts 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 
WILLIAM HAWKINS. 


leiphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851, 


Respectfully: 


Phila 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia 
He established a store where Friends now resort to 
proc ure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Calicoes 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Aly acas 
Good myslins by the piece, 
Fioe Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Veetings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the Lest order. 

Evwanp BE. Erns. 

Jan li.—tft- 
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ql LKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851 are 
now published and ready for delivery ; those in 
want can obtain them by applying to the publishers, 
WM. D. PARRKISHE Co. 
No. 4. North 5th St 


I EDVDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kin@® 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment ot TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by : 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED 
4th mo. 20th.—tf, 


sARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
J Ply ; 
ings, also Entryjand Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 


Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 


Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 2 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf. 


pLAIN MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS RE. 
CEIVED.—CHARLES ADAMS now offers, 

Extra sized Plain Blanket Shawls, good and heavy, 
made expressly to order and suited to the wants of 
Friends—very desirable, 

WASH TARLATAN—Also, a fresh supply of 6-4 
Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
sheer and clean, expressly for Friends’ Caps, &c—This 
article is now well known, and is sold from 37} cts. 
upward. 

A deduction made to wholesale buyers. 

No. 79 Arch St. between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 

P. S. Plain Goods, of all kinds, constantly on hand. 

12mo. 7. 1850. ; 


PAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 
on band and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
and embossed papers, and velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connocied 
with our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to ofler papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. .d 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

” All work warranted, and papering done in the 
city or in the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen, 

7” A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 
W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 


21th mo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N, 5th street, Phileda. 


I EMOVAL.—Em™or Kixurn Jr, would inform bis 

friends that he has removed, and is now engaged 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plein bats for Friends always kept 
oa hand or made to order. 


CARD.—CHAS. C. EDWARDS respectfully in- 
A forms his friends that he is receiving the finest 
brands of Flour that come to this market. which he is 
selling at reasonable prices, and particularly solicits 
their custom Samples of all the finest brands can be 
seen at my office, 25 8S. Eighth St. 
10th mo. 5—3m. 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., twe doors above, Market St. 
Philada. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo. 7-tf 


ALTIMORE Fatenns can obtain Marriage Certi- 
BB acces and Foulke’s Friends Almanac for 1851, by 
applying to , . 
ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Baltimore. 
NEW YORK Fatenns can obtain the same of 
GEORGE BAKER, 
New Yor 


sHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
¢ BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The winter term of this institution commenced the 
18th of 11th mo. 1850 and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. ‘Terms—sixty dollars for the session, or at that 
rate, fora part of the term, including, tuition, board, 
washing, mending, stationary. fuel and lights, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other in 
the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

7” Stages running between Bordentown and Cross 

wicks, pass the school daily 12 mo.7-3 m. p 

ACOR HAMER, Jr., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
e & Son. Tailors.) will be thankful for the patr 
nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 
No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 
cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
be able to give his customers satisfaction. 

4th mo. 4-1. 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 

q). FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
others: a full assortment of various sizes now in store. 
The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 
out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 

ALSO—In store and for sale: 

SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS. 

TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , in Stores. 

DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans 

PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. 

PORTABLS SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 
tion, suitable’for warm or cold water. 

REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 
TER, MILk, & 

WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
WATER, cawsed by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
other causes. OLIVER EVANS, 


Sd mo-tf. 


m dining room, hall, or cellar. 


YRIENDS’ MAKRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Juast 
k printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
best English | ment—from a fine ¢ pper | late, aday t- 
ed tw all marriages according to the order of Friends, 


} 


either before the meeting or at private houses. Price $2. 


also a handsome assortment of 
WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 
WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 
WAFERS 
W. D PARRISH &Co 
4 North 5th Street. 


P STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer. 8. E. corne 
e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. 

He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 
Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 

8 me. 17—6 mos. 





G18, Second : door bclow Ches nut st. 
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